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iBSTRACT » • 

Experinental research on social perceptions oi ra'pe 
victims has been conducted within the framework of two different 
lodels. The first, a naive observer model, is orientetd toward how the 
average person petceives a rape victim and how her character and 
aspects of her behavior affect these perceptions. The second, a ju^y 
pr oces s mo de 1^ > ^^^^^^<^ ted toward how these same factors affect 
decisions reacMSJ^fi]^ jury in a rape triUl. Results suggest that the 
aftgmpt to foll^, of these models in a single experiment^ often 

a common practii^ll^^ y^ ambiguous results. (Author) 
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Abstract s The experimental research on social perceptions of rape 
,. ^ victims is reviewed. It is suggested that much of the research is ^ 

f . difficult to interpret due to a confusion between a naive observer 

/ model and a jury process model. This confusion should be avoided 

' in the future. , 

sO In 1973 Jones and Ajronson published a study which has generated ^ 

r— • considerable subsequent research. On the basis of the "just world ' , 

Q theory" (e.g., Lern6r & Simmons, 1966) they predicted and found that 

\jj a respectable rape victim was attributed more fault for being raped 

than was an unrespectablie rape victim. As a result not only of the ^ . 
counterintuitive nature of theiae results, but -also as a function of 
greatly Increasing dwareness of the difficulties experienced by rape * / 
victims, many social psychologists undertook to explore more fully • 
others' perceptions of rape victims. This paper will focus on experi- 
mental research dealing with social perceptions of rape victims and, 

^ --"^^ w^^ findings^ will consist prlmariiy of -an^ rr ' 

evaluation of the research from a methodological perspective. " ^ 

Review of the Research Findings 
The paradigm used in virtually all of -the research under discussion 
is simple. Different subjects are giverH^ifferent information abdut a ^ 
rape victim after which they evaluate her (and sometimes the accused 
rapist) on a variety of attitudinal and attfibutional measures . 
Variables that have been manipulated include the victim's respectability 
(Feinmaii, Note 1; Feldman-Sunimers & LJLndner, ^1976; Fulero & Delara, 
1976; Jones & Aronson, 1973; Kahn, Gilbert, Latta, Deutsch', Hageh, Hill, 
McGaughey, Ryen, & Wilson, 1977; Kanekar & Kolsawalla, 1977; Kerr & 
Kurtz, 1977; Luginbuhl & Mullin,'Note 2; Smith,' Keating, Hester, & 
Mitchell, 1976), the defendant's respectal>ility (Frederick, Note 3; 
Frederick & Luginbuhl, Note 4; Kahn et al., 1977) the crime itself, • 
e.g., attempted rape, "rape, * robbery (Feldman-Sumners & Lindner, 1976; 
Fulero & DVlara, 1976; Jones. & Aronson, 1973; Kanekar & Kolsawalla, 
V 1977; Kerr & Kurtz, 1977; Scroggs, 1976; Seligman, Brickman, Koulack, 
1977), degree pf resistance by the victim (Fein^ian, Note 1; Scroggs, 
1976), attractiveness of the victim (Feinman, Note 1; Seligman, Brickman, 
* & Koulack, 1977; Thornton, 1977), .prior acquaintance between the victim 
and the rapist (Calhoun, Selby,> & Warring, 1976 ; Smith, Keating, Hester, 
& Mitchell, 1976), and sex of Subject in the experiment (all studies). 

Dependent measures have included various types of blame attributed 
to both the victim and the defendant, liking for the victim, perceived 
psychological damage to the victim, the penalty the rapist should 
I ^. receive were he to be convicted,, and a variety of other measures many of 

^ " which 4re found' only ia a single experiment. Many of the studies have 

^ " paid particular attention 'to assessing the responsil?ility or blame 

^ ascribed to the victim sltice this w^as tfi.e as^gct: of Jones >nd Aronsons'^ 

rA study that generated the most interest, r';^^ V 



. Several results are relatively- well-documet|fed. The most consist-^ 
' ' - ent may be the lack of support for the ^ust world prediction that the 
O respectable victim will receive more bl4me than the unrespectable 

0^ victim. Due t6 such consist6nt lack of supp^/rt , we^feel this prediction 

y - , is, no longer, tenable.* Fulero and Delara. (1976) have svggested that 

■ ■■■■ ■ . . ... p 
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o£ten oeen viewed as a Deccer person, i more xiKeaoxe, ana a^ navxn^ 
experienced greater psychological trauma; HowfiBVer^^ In inost studies* 
the manlpiilatloh of respectability hML^ieen co^tt^^^ with the 

victim's preAmed sexual experience, ffi^ th^ respectable victim Is a 
virgin or a married woinanj the unresifH&ble victim is a divorcee or a 
topless dartber) . The cause of th^se^ffl Social perceptions iq 

thus unclear. / ' " 

A second reasonably, cbnslstent set of findings concerns sex differ- 
ences In^esponding to the rape^ictto Males have generally, although 
not always; been less sympathetic toward th^^ 

attributing the victim with greater responsibility for the rjipe, seeing 
her as less adversely affected by the rape, arid; being more influenced 
than females bu such irrelevant factors as the victim's attractiveness, 
the extent to which she resisted, her respec tabiiity, and the respect- 
ability of the rapist • females have generally been more likely to 
cdnvict the rapl,st and to assign more seVere . penal tliea to ^e rapist ; 
than males, • 

Other results that are common 'to more than one study are (a) that 
rape'' is considered to be a morje severe crime' than is robbery or mugging; 
(b) rapists are given longer prison sentences than robber^ or muggeYs; 
- and- ( c )— thf t- the absolute ! evel of ^ responsibility at tribut6 <i^ to rape 
victims is' low while that attributed to the rapist is high, a finding 
not usually emphasized. Thus, we h^ive experienced a modest gain in 
information -as a result of the experimental research on perceptions of 
rape victims. Thererare, however, some interpretive difficulties with 
some of^' the findings^ and these will now occupy our attention. . ; 

Methodological Issues 

Frame-of-ref erenc^ . One bf the least standardized aspects of the 
research we have been describing is the overall context of the indivi- 
ual experdjnents, the "f rame-of -reference" (Sherif, 1936), experienced 
by the subjects. Are the suojects to take the role of interested ^ 
observers or of hypothetical ljurors? Is it assumed that the rape took 
place or is the rape only aliejged? Is there a defendant to consider, 
and must a decision as to his guilt or innocence and the entent of his 
punishment be made? These and other contextual differences make compar- 
isons across experiments difficult and may also affect attributions to, 
and perceptions of the victim. ^ ^ r . ' 

This lack of standardization m4y stem froi? the fact that the 
"ptirpose" of many of these studies is ambiguous.; It appears that re- 
searchers have attempted to answer two separate questions, or have 
implicitly fpllQWTed two separate arid quite different models. These two , 
models we will call the naive observer model and the jury process model . 
The naive observer model is concei^ned with how the average person 
perceives a rape victim and how her characteristics arid aspects of her 
behavior* affect these perceptions. The jury process model, on the other 
hand^ asks how* members of a jury will be ^affected by these same factors, 
and how their resulting perceptions will be translated i'hto a ^verdict. 

The naive observer model,. then, focuses simply on the ordinary 
perceptions df the average person, while the jury process model looks 
t©yard"an important sopial and legal issue, the outcome of a rape 
trial. To Anticipate future discussion, it is our contention that the 
indiscriminate combining of these two models in a single 'experiment 
results in ambiguous findings. 

Each model suggests an "ideal'' research strategy. For the naive 
observer model this strategy woul^ involve most (probably all) of the 



I^e cpurt^^ rajid jury behavior are all Irrelevant to* tbe naive ^ 

obsiftrver: model), and (d) within this context the experlpiejiter would 
tttftiilpuik^t^^^ the victim, f eatures of the rape situation 

(diJ^endli;^ 0^ IhterQats of^the researcher) ^ and would assess the 
residtiijlt^^^^ perceptions of the subjects. , . * > 

• f The'^^^W^ strategy suggested by the j;ury proc€iss model is 

very' aiff 6r^^^^ It would Ixxvolve (a), an attemi^t to simulate the court 
sett?lng a^/miic^^^ (b) selecting subjects as similar to real 

(c) providing extensive testimony Including'' 
rwltneas^a, cross-examination/ and instructions by 'th6 judge, (d) having 
the '^jurors" decicie oii the guilt or innocence^ of the def endant by a^ 
process of (e) deliberation; and (f) within tljls confext manipulating 
the sd&e factors- as in the' naive observer umodel; The. im 
factors would be assessed, however, by cftoparing the verd|^Cts' r^aqhed 
in the different experimental conditions, mot by* asseiJi^ent of^^ 
social perceptions. Thus, while ^the same variables can be studied 
within the framework of both mocjels, they would be studied within very 
different contexts and would be/ iissessed by different measurement 
techiilquesv , , ' / ' , * ■ • * ^ 

The significance of this distinction la that when, these two' models 
are combined in a single experiment, the experimental re^ujrts ar^^^ 
rendered ambiguous, especially those results dealing with- social 'perr 
ceiJtlons.' This interpretive /difficultjii, which exis^ts in much of the 
pul^llshed research, stems fram two source's. Fi;:st, since researchers 
ha^e conducted experiments xii^hich both of these models'^ are being 
followed, subjects have- no ./doufct often been confused. For example, in 
soine studies there has been no explicit attempX to slmulajbe a jury 
situation, yet subjects ha/ve been asked tp decide on the guilt or 
innocence of the defendant ^ sometimes before their social percej^tions 
w^re assessed. Thus, eWn though they were not instructed to assume 
the role of jurdr^, they/ per fonned jury-^tela ted actiyityV In at least 
otie published experimehtf, subjects were asked to assign s.ome number of 
years punishment to the/rapist, but- only later *were they asked to decide 
wfhether or not he was jtfbilty. In still other experiments, subjects 
havl been requested toyasslgn punishment to the rapist without the • 
question of his guilt jbr Innocence ever beli>g explicitly Raised. * (Are 
the subjects to $ Imply assume he is guilty? Does their ^sslgnment 
of punishment represent a guilty verdict as well?) JEt /seems likely, * 
/then, ' that subjects l/n many of the experiments, were responding to 
/ambiguous stimuli, leaving the meaning of their iresponses open to 
' question. , / ' * 

The other reason why a combination of these models in the same ex- 
periment results liy interpretivle problems is that the stimuli which * 
govern the percep^tlonS' of the subjects become unclear. If the subj[ect 
determines whether/ or not the defendant is guiaty land proj^des his or 
her social percepylbns of the rape victim, whitih influences th^ other? 
Do subjects foriri certain perceptions of the victim which are then 
translated into a/^verdlct? Or does the subject first determine in hid 
or her own mind, the fate of the dfeffendant and then brlng:soclal per- 
ceptions of the Victim into 11 ne^ with tjie decision as to guilt? If 
the subject rende'red^ a harsh verdict for the defendant, would' the victim 
be assimilated co this harsh jujigment ancji evaluated harshly, or would 
she be contragced and evaluated favorably? Similarly, ,lf the social 
perceptions of/the defendant were unfavorable, Inr what way would the 
perceptions of/ the victim be influenced? ^ \ ' 

4 ^ . 



^., inceresc 18 xn jury processes, socaax percept ions ^uuuau aooMocu oi. 
the end of the experiment, after all other 'measures (including-, of 
V cdiirse,' the verdict) had been obtained.^ 'These, in facfe, could be 
' compared with socia;! perceptions obtained under the liajLve obseiryer 
paiadigm to detect any diffierences attributable to the two contexts* 
We expect^here wpiUd be differences, although the foregoing ^discussidn 
indlGates th^t we are reluctant to predict what they might "be. 

The confusion in research goals (the\ isimultaneous employment gfy 
the two models!) stems, we feel, from laudable •tt^filvles on the part of \^ 
researchers. The Vork of Jones and Arbnson stimulated interest 4^ the 
social perceptions of rape victims, but the practical dignlf Icancei qf 
these perceptions (in terms of'how a rape victim woulrf fee penceived by 
v. Jurors' and how these perceptions might affect tHe verdict) was so 
' ,y obvious that the social perception ^experiments wipre designed to be as 
i "relevant" as possible." Thus, 'e^tra features were added. Csuch as 
deciding on guilt and/or settlAg penalties) which- confounded the 
interpretation of the social i5erceptions. Futur^ feseairchers riiust 
. decide which model they are pursuing and design their studies 

accordingly. . . / 

Dependent measures . We will ''cqtaraent brief ly on a problem that is 
not unique to the experimental research^ otii rape .^^ 

a truly astonishing variety of dependent measures havebeen employed to 
measure the samd general concept, the extent of the victim's responsi- 
bility for b#lng raped. These include (a) how much the victim is at 
.T^ault, (b) how much she is to blame , ( c) how responsible , she^ Is for 
being raped, (d) how much her behavior pr^c li^l t ated ' the rape , (e) to 
what extent her character is to blame, and (f ) the extent to which her 
behavior is to- blame. This lack of standardization makes comparisons 
across experiments difficult. Furthermore, ithese diverse measures may 
tap different dimensions of tlie concept "responsibility." "Ho^ mudh. is 
the victim to blame for being raped?" and '*How responafible Is the victim 
^or being raped?" are two different questions.; The fondfiir. focuses more 
on the moral component, the latter more on an objective evaluation of 
the victim's potential contributory role. Thus, greater attentiop • 
should be given to the choice of dependent ^d^easures, hot only for the ^ 
sake of Interstudy comparability, but for fhe yalidity of the measure^ 
themselves. • • v V 

1 Conclusions - ^ i 

The research on social perceptions of rape victims has yielded a 
few impprtant findings, for example, the impact of extralegal factors 
in the perception of rape victims and also what appear t.o be fairly 

^ consistent sex differences 'in attflbutlons to victims. Much of the 
research, howeve^r, has bean marred by methodological problems.* We have 
emphasfized the diversity of dependent measures, and more importantly, 
a frequent confusion as to what model 1^ being followed. . 'We applaud 

' these efforts to investigate an issue of great practical importance; 
this very Importance necesaitates careful and rigorous, experimenta^l ^ 

design. a 
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^- ■ , ■ \ ' ConiprohensiQn .oj^ Si^litl^a 

(197S, p. 2S8)| "Are the gifefid able Co attend to almultaneoua ^ 

■ ' . . ' . . ■ ■ ' -K ■• ' 

•tlmull and apprehend cognitlvo QompleKlty wltho.u^ Iobm df Infer- ' 

isatlDn?'' and (bl to genetate basie Informablpn rtgavdlng^ifferarfcta 

in leafiilng by Investigating Che varlablea of aex And IhfeaLllgenaa 

Mfi ^]hty ralatt to the ability ^|o rtspond^ to ilmultaneeus'stjoull, ^ 

/ ^ * Method \ 4^ 

Sublaeti and Design * ^ 4' 

aubj^cti ^re 64 flfth-^and alxth-gtade chlldrea selected * 

firom iow achools In a acheol dlitrlet In Oregon, Theat aahoola 

wai^a^ aeLscttd as repte^ntatlvt of a broad^^rpsa^seetlbn of thl^ 

It 

_ ^ ■ . . ■ . ' ^ ^ ^ > ' ^ " ' f ^ - 

dlatrlet sghool population, . .■ ' ^ ' . 

Jtinotten aubjeQts'were In the £lfth*gffj|de and 45 wara In thfe 

aixth-fradf. Thirty-two were famalea and 32 were roaltl.' the ^ 

aub^eata Ujtr% divided Into two ability groups* Thpse Individual^ 

deaignated as Intellectually superior (n ^ 32) had obtained IQ 

acore of 130 or higher on ^e StanCord*Binot , or its equlvaltnt, 

.and had been admitted Into the Educationally Advanced\prograin for 

■ . ' . I 

gifted students In their 'sehool district. Sturfents selected for 
the progtam are reported as representing the ijpper peretnt' 
of the schoal population In general Intellectual ability* 

Individuals des^lgnated as having normal Intelllge^nce (n ^ 32) ^ 



were ei'tab4iahed as snch by virtue of their achievement teat scores 
4nd the recommendation of a teacher or principal. Though It was 
/fiot pfollcy of the ichool district to administer l^telllg^ncf 



.6 



teriii Chera were^^ nOmbpr'ol narmal itudanti on whom IQ data was 

.. f V \ . ' • . . ' , ' ^ . , s ^ . 

ayatlablt . For these studantsAtha IQ searos rangtd from. 93 Co 

. • ^- ' ^ ^ ^ 

wtthln^ CM range of normal intaUlgenee, All student's who ; 

participated In the stud^gyere at or i'hove grade level in reading 

abtlity. ' ' ■ • • ■ ■ ' ' ^ ■ f ' ■ • .. 

FollQwlng selection^ all students* were randomly a^iigned to * 

the eompariion and eon trol groups, Eaeh stud^ent sirved in one pf(\ 

^ ■ ■ ■ : ' . - ■ ■ ^ ^ , . 

Uie following^ donditions I (a) sueefisive presentation' c^f the 
atifnulus material, or (b) simultaneous priatntation of the stlmA]|US 

material, 7he reaearch deaigh waa. a two-^groupLfAodel with random- 

■ . ' • . " ^ * " '^ 'J ' ■ . 

lEatlon of condltiona. * ' 

Apparatus and Materials * ' *j ; ' 

V / " /; ^ . - ' . * ^ ; . ^ 

Fhyiioal apparatus consiated of a'Kodak Carousel SOO^lide 
Projector and screen* Total time of eKpesure and density of 
material was controlled acrois the experimental andjconCtol con- , 
ditlons* The speed of presentation was five aeeonda per slide 
and was deterEaln^d by a pilot atudy, ^ 

■ The printed material on the slides consiited of two short 
stories seleeted from a nationatty standardized achievement test 
i*t the grade^level appropriate for the studontSg The use df 
nationally standardised material provided stories and questions 
wltii validity and reliablj|ity having already been firmly established 

One set of slides consisted e^r two short storiea of comparable 
length but differing content. These stories were presented 



i ' " * ComprehGnjion oi Slmultanioua 

i . . ■ . . ' i 

i4p»«telyp 0^^^ a clme. Eaoh^story eooslsttd of 12 silde| 

Silt atudanCs wpre ptesonted .with an elght-to-ten^word section front 
the, atoi^y on each slide, Ihla arrangement prevented forward and/ 
or backward glanelng by the subjects. 

. i Athf second set of slides consisted o£ the jame stories as 

' ^ ■ ' . V - \ • ■ • ^ ' -.^ ■ " ■ ; 

Safe One. ^e twb stories appeared on the slides slmultantousiy/ 
Th* < wdii^ts ware .preset^ted* wfth a fotir- to- f ivi^vyf d sic tlon ttam / 

^aoh of tht stories qn each slide. Simultaneous presentation of 
the stories required 24 slideSi The format of presentation of 
the stimulus mater^l cldseljr follbwed that of Carver (1970),^ 
The dependent variable was two aeven*ltem piultlple*cholce 

comprehenilon testa^admlniatered after presenCatlon of the stories^ 

Th^ items ^ere Identibal across conditions, . 

Procedure 

Subjeata were tested in small groups by the Investigator, 
The median gyoup contained five students, 

Students in the control group (n ^32) participated In sue- 
cessive prpsentatlon of the stimulus material. All students In ^ 
the experimental group (n' ^ 32) participated In simultaneous 
presentation of the sttmurus material. Half the subjects In each 
grovip were^f superior intelligence, and half were no>mq^^^ 

The procedure for the control group wast 
" ' 1* Read Story A, ^ * m . 



Copiprehanil(P^ of Sifnuiftunt&ui 



- V ■ - 



|.« Writ* down Che twc^ main points ,of| Stovx A 

^ y r ■ ^ , . ; _ ; 

/> 3# Take the comprehensiQn test on Stdry'Ai ^ ■ ^ 

4, Read Story B. / ' ■ % ' ^ . = 

» $• Write down ,the two main points of Story B. ' 

6, Take the comprehension^ teat oft Story B, ^ ^ 
'Sixteen s tudenta jread the atortes In the order llsCtd above, Sl^- 
v^i^^n ftudenta read the stories In the revarsa ^rd^r* Subjaati were 
aaalgned to thest conditions rahdomly# 

The procedure for the experltnental group wasi. 
It Read Story A and Story B iimultan#ouily# 
2* Write down the two main points of ;aaah story* 
3. Take the comprehension teat on both stories* . 
The position of the stories was alternated among the subjects* 
Sixteen Btudents viewed Story A on the left aldi of the slide 
and Story B on the right side* The other 16 students viewed 
Story B on the left side of the slide and Story A on the rlgh^ 
side* ■ ' C\ ) 

At the eoncljjilon of both conditlonSi the aub'jects answered 
question^ pertathtng to their perception of tbm task, Th^ 
students who viewed the stories simultaneously were asked what ' 
itrategles were ^sed to ktcp the stories atrolght* ^ r 



As an addl\lonal measure of evaluating comprehension ^f the 



4 



•tinulus material, the students were requested to Write down the 



10 
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■, • \ ' . , ddmpfehensiprt of . Slmul^ontoui 

■ .■ ■■■■ J V:';, 

two m«in poinCs ef t^eh itory prlbt to t|i|king thii oomprehtnslan 

t0tt6» tht invastlgfltor deslrtd ,to knof* Ji€w wtlt tho studenti 



hid grasped the raaih Ideas'of the stomas ;befo^€ e 



tea t Items. ' .v"?- 

. 'r . . ■ ■.■ ^ ' •: . V!, 
Results 



The isaahs and standard deviations of the dependent measure 

; ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ - ■ i ^ , / " \ ' ' ^ 

ai4 prtiehted'lii Table 1,. by seM and oUfsiH^iktlon of studeiita^. 
Mean •eores on Cohdltlon One (s^ecesalve prasentation of stories) 
lor supei^lor subjects^ normal subjeetSp and both groups oombined 
were 13.56^ 12,63^ an* 13,09^ reapaQtlvely, Scores far the 
superior studenta ranged from 12 to 14, with $ maxlmurti possible 
of fourteen* Scores for the normal rftudenta ranged frpmV9 to ^ 

•fourteen*' ■ 'V 

- ^ ■ ■ ■ 

. .Insert Table 1 about Here 



? Mean scores on Condition Two* (simultaneous presentation of 
stpries) for superior aubjefcts, normal subjects, and^^th groups 
Qcjmbined were J2*06| fj63, aftd 10,84, respectively. On Condition 
Two superior students V scores ranged from 10 to fourteen* The 
bormal students' scores^ ranged froniL$lx to thlrCeen* , 

>^ The overall test of signiflcanee was tested using a 2 x 2x2 
fee toi^al 'analysis of variance. * ^ r 

y . ' ^ . ■ • ' r . ■ . 

.... .. ■ -.^^r^^ ^ :v. ;■ ■ ■ , V ■ ^ V - .|: , 
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,l|qiylts' of 'thf ahalry^ no il%nlii^$nt ^LiiBt^ 

(beeweth te^es an tita jrolrt liffept ar with a triple ordeir intifiatlofl, ^ 
Mean aeorefl for ¥iraales miies did slgntfleantly , ' 

under eLshar aonditlon of stlmulua .prtsgntatleii, ^ ^ 

Th^, data anilyala revealed a eflgnt^lcaht intiraetton effaat * 
between Intelligence and the eKperinmhtarca^ltlans (P (I, 63) «^ 
^iM^t^ M! '^ }\^^)^ As qan be a^en from Tablg^Jf^rth^ Interactldna 
,of " aix X intelligenqt (A x B) and Wx x Qonditton (X x C) eentribut^ 
ed td the itgntflcant tnteratetlbn of Intglligenee x condition / / 

X C^* Tab|e 2 ^lao pieesenta the Itve^s of r^, magnitude 
experimental ef feat (Friedman^ X^68)/ From the obtaltted value a>: . , 
it ean: be N while, tht analysis revealed a^itrpng effect 

for subjects,; the largest effeet was the condi'tlon (F 41> 63) ^ 
42.41, £ < 



- ' Inserc Table 2 about ^here : ' . . 

' •-, '• .. ■ ■ '■. ■ ; . '• 

' ' ' ' ._ I_ J ..1 I I ._L. " i f 

T*tests revealed .significant d4fferGhces In' mean seores^ 
between the diiperior subjects and the nbtmal subje'cts oft both 
cdndlttohs (JC (30) ^ 2.82, £ < ,01j £'.C3P)v^^ 3;98, jg.i^ .ftfl) . ' ,., 

As predtcted, both superlqfc studTetits and noicmal students had 
more difficulty with the slmultarieous .presentation of the stltnului 
jnaterlal than with, the successive presenfiatlon of the' stbriels. fhere- 
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. ' n 

was a significant dlfferencp betwean the two ability groups on both 
aondltlons, with a greater difference between the groups on Con** 
dltlo^ Two (simultaneous presentation). The difference between 

the, groups" on Condition Oni was reliable, but smallt 

^ .' ' ' 

Thi^tudents' responses to the main points of the stories 
were evaluated for general comprehension of the stimulus .material. 
Th© four "main point" responses highest In frequency were observed* 
Theae four main Ideas were *then used as the criterion for administer' 
Ing scores to the subjects, Thi^Sj each subject received one point 
for each response that matched with one of the four roost frequent 
responses « 

The analysli of the main idea data replicated the main effects 
found In the analysis of the comprehension test data* There was 
a significant difference between the two ability groups on both 
conditions^ with a greater difference favoring the superior sub- 
jecti under the simultaneous condi,tion. The second^order inter- 
actions were not significant tit an alpha l^vel selected at ,05, 
,i?^iple order Interaction was significant a-ft^the ,006*^ level 
;,C1, 63) = 8.24, £ ^ .006). ' 

Discussion 

The hypothesis that there Is a significant relationship be- 
tween Intelligence' and the ability to attend to and comprehend 
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simultantous visual stimuli received support in the direeClon 
expected. Intellectually superior students, performed more sue-* 
eessfully than normal studenta under both succeiilve' and slmultaneoua 
presentation of the stories* The gifted sbudents appeaeed more . 
capable of responding to and comprehending simultanedus visual 
stl^uli^than the nomal students. ^ 

The childreh who participated In the slmultaneoui pres^enta* 
tlon condition were asked to explain what strategies, if any, they 
jiused tON keep the stories separate. While the most frequent response 
was In the vein of "I remembered what I read," several specific 
strategies were apparently put to use by Inany of the students. 

Several students responded that they read the story on the 
left side first on each alide. It was anticipated that this method 
of reading the stimulus material would be the predominant strategy 
response because it reflects the fact that individuals in this 
society dre taught to read from left to right* Thus it might be 
argued that it was the natural tendency of the students to respond 
to the stimulus by reading the left side of the slide first. * 

There were a number of subjects who deviated from this response 
and approached the stimulus material differently, A few students 
commented that they read the story on the right slrfe first*^ One 
Strategy in particular was adopted by severaL students . On the 
first slidCp they read the story on the left first and then the. 
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sCory on the right. On the neKt slide , they read the story pti the 
right first. This left-right, rlght»left procedure was followed 
for the entire preaentatlon. 

All of theie strateglti reflect the same basic approachi 
though presented simultaneously^ the stgries were handled sutf^es- 
stvely. No subject remarjced that he or she was able to respond 
to both stories at once. Rather, all of the strategies reported 
involved successive handling of the material. This finding Is . 
consistent with the observations of Das (1973) and Lurla (1966a, 
1966b), Verbal comprehension^ Lurla suggests, depend^ mainly on 
successive Integration. ^ ' 

In reviewing the evidence for two tj^es of information pro- 
cessing, successive synthesis and simultaneous synthesis. Das 
concluded that rote memory or associative learning tasksr tend to 
'^require successive processing. More complex verbal tasks Involving 
reasoning and abstraction need simultaneous processing* 

Das (1973) his also commented that Intelligence Is not marked 
by a preference for either mode of Information processing. It la 
not possible to conclude from the present study whether Intelligence 
is or is not marked by a preference for one mode oi Information 
processing* However, Intelligence does appear to affect the degree 
to which ah individual Is capable of attending to and comprehending 
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compleK visual stimuli whtn they are presented slroultanepuily. 
If individuals of normal Intelligence are more eapable of sueeeastve 
proeesslng than of simultaneous processing, it might be expected 
that they would eKhibit a preference for the auccesiive mode of 
information processing* 

An alternative explanation for the prtsent finding exists. 
The intellectually superior students had higher percentile scores 
in reading vocabulary and reading compreliension than the normal 
students. Though there was little differenfce between the two 
groups of students on the successive presentation of the stimulus 
uateriali the possibility of significant differences in reading 
ability may have accounted for the superior performance of the 
gifted students in the simultaneous condition. It may be that 
the Independent variable Is a ooraplex form of Intelligence test. 

The present study has helped to generate new information con- 
cerning the abilities of Individuals to attend to and comprehend 
complex sitaultaneous stimuli* The examination of the relationship 
between this ability and Intelligence adds to our present undfr- 
standlng of the cognitive abilities of both normal and Intellect- 
ually superior children* • 

Future studies In this area should vary the difficulty of the 
stimulus material^ ds well as the speed af presentation (e«g*j 
reduce eKposure to three seconds per slide or to the Individual 

* 
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8ubjtct*s rg^^ing^rate) • Addltional\lnvestigattons might produce 

new* Id^^ for dtvl^lng eomprehenslve tesc items that would tap 

an indtvidual's ability for ilmultaneoui proceising of Information 

4 

: ' ^ \ . . . ■ . _■ 

and comprehension of aimultaneoui stimuli^ and othes^lie help to 

\ ' ■ ■ 

identify distinctive abilities at the higher levels of' intelligence 
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Table 1 

t. Means and Scandard Deviations of the Dependent Variable 

t 

By Sex and Classification of Subjects 

<\ 

Condition One Condition Two Combined 

(suacesslve) (slniultaneoui) Conditions 



Group 


n 


M 


SD 


n 


M 


SD 


n 


M 


, SD 


Supailor Si 


16 


1'3.56 


0.61 


16 


12.06 


1.20 


32 


12.81 


1.21 


Females 


8 


13.63 


0.70 " 


8 


11.50 


1.23 


16 


12,56 


1.46 


• Males 


8 


13.50 


0.50 , 


8 


12.63 


0.86 


16 


13.06 


0.83 


Normal Ss 


16 


12.63 


1.11 


16 


' 9.63 


2.06 


32 


11.13 


2.22 


Peraales 


8 


13.13 


0.60 


8 


9.50 


1.67 


16 


11.31 


2.20 


Males 


8 


12.13 


1.27 


8 


9.75 


2.40 


16 


•10.94 


2.25 


All Ss 


32 


13.09 


i.oi 


32 


10.84 


2.07 


64, 


11.97 


l."98 


Feinales 


16" ' 


13.38 


0.70 


16 


10.50 


1.77 


32 


if; 94 


1,96 


Males 


16 


12.81 


1.19 


16 


11.19 


2.30 


32 


12.00 


1.99 
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Table 2 



Summary of 2 X 2 X 2 Factorlal^iAnalyiti of Variance 



* 


%Jll 


Comprehension Test Scores 


fn ^ 64) 










SS 




MS - 


F 






Sex (A) 




0.07 


1 


.07 


- 


• 




Intelligence 


m 


% 45.57 


1 


45.57 


■23.86, 


0.000 I 


0.55 


Condition (C) 




81.00 , 


1 


81.00 


42.4lf ' 


0.0001 


0.66 


(A) X 

i 


(B) 


3.05 


1 


3.05 


i.m 


0.21 


0.17 


(A) X 


(C) 


6.25 


1 


6.25 


3.27 


0.08 


0,23 


(B) X 


CC) 


9.00 


1 


9.00 


4.71 


0.03 


0.28 


(A) X (B) X 


(C) 


0.00 


1 


0.00 








Within 




107.00 


56 


1.91 , 




ft 




Total 




. 251.94 


63 
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